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THE STUDY OF PERCEPTION AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL IDEA. 1 

r I X) the proposition that there exists to-day no aesthetics of 
-*■ architecture, there would probably be no dissenting voice. 
Even the columns of the professional and architectural journals 
are full of laments on the lack of any authoritative theory on the 
nature of beauty in architecture, or even any satisfactory stan- 
dard of judgment, while in contemporary philosophy, with a 
single notable exception, it is the one field of aesthetic inquiry 
which is consistently neglected. 

There might be a division of opinion as to the reason for this 
state of things, but in my view the cause is the same as for the 
long absence of any satisfactory theory of the nature of beauty 
in music: that is, the persistent habit of aesthetic students in 
neglecting to seek for a single generative principle of beauty in 
the musical idea itself. So long as one was content to point out 
on the one side the intelligible structure of music, with clearly 
defined and related parts, and on the other side its emotional 
eloquence and power, the principle of beauty in music fell be- 
tween two stools. Not until the musical idea as such as a prin- 
ciple of unity was acknowledged, was there progress made in 
musical aesthetics; then the path was opened for the development 
of that principle of unity, in the tracing out how — for reasons 
to be ultimately explained by physiology — one tone calls to an- 
other, and issues out of a third, and the way in which their 
reciprocal relations are reinforced by the rhythm in which they 
are interwoven. Then the intelligible structure was seen to be 
the musical idea writ large — become explicit after being implicit; 
and the emotional language was seen to be a by-product of the 
manufacture of the pure beauty of tonal unity. 

Just the same situation is now to be observed in the field of 
architecture. On the one hand there is the demand for intel- 
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ligible structure — the clear evidence of the function of each large 
division; on the other the demand for "beauty of form," where 
form is taken as space-shape, and beauty is taken as its accommo- 
dation to "the demands of the eye." The principle of intelligible 
structure in architecture has been referred to as the equivalent 
of the principle of realism in representative art; by which the 
degree of excellence in art, that is, the degree of beauty, is mea- 
sured by the degree of candor in the portrayal of the facts of 
nature. Of course no one really believes that beauty consists 
in giving information about facts; but the difficulty seems to be 
the same at once with musical criticism and aesthetics, in the 
facile acceptance of the dictum: you must make your structure 
intelligible only so as not to spoil the decorative effect and you 
must have beauty of form without lying too much about struc- 
ture. This reminds me of an old professor of ethics, who used 
to tell us we must certainly hold to predestination — but only 
so as not to conflict with free will. To say nothing of the way 
in which this dualistic view begs the whole question of "beauty," 
is it not clear that just as a real aesthetics for music began with 
the recognition of the musical idea — the sequence of tones as such, 
those subterranean relations between tones in rhythm which are 
felt as compelling, but which only the most minute psychological 
and physiological analyses can explain, — so in architecture, the 
only way of advance is to seek for the architectural idea — some 
principle of unity which shall do justice to our feeling for structure 
and use and our feeling for space — shape — which shall fuse the 
two in one immediate flash of response to a (so-to-speak) com- 
pelling sequence of masses? 

The character of the musical idea is understood and acknowl- 
edged, but no such acknowledgment obtains in the field of archi- 
tecture. Yet we may not say that no one has advanced to 
occupy this position. In the theory of Einfuhlung as applied 
to architecture, such a required fusion of the elements of function 
and form is certainly approached ; and as is doubtless well known 
to you, has received extensive application in the later publications 
of Lipps. No doubt all would agree that this presentation of 
the way in which objects are felt as informed with life through 
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the energies we lend them from the suggestions they themselves 
contain, and our attribution of beauty to them in proportion to 
the harmonious interplay and equilibrium of these energies, is a 
very vivid and fruitful phrasing of our immediate experience. 
In fact, the immediacy of the interpretation which the general 
terms of Einfiihlung enable us to reach has been held as a counsel 
of perfection for the procedure of aesthetics in general, and as 
the open way of escape from a psychological (i. e., an artificially 
constructed) aesthetics to a real unreconstructed life experience. 
This seems to me a very important parting of the ways in the quest 
for the "architectural idea," and in the methods of aesthetic 
inquiry in general. 

Now probably most of us have held in one form or another 
the doctrine that Beauty consists in unity, self-completeness, 
perfection, inner harmony, mutual agreement of intentions in 
a given manifoldness. The establishment of this thesis, which 
places beauty in the world of ultimate meanings, which indeed 
gives the general definition of the nature of beauty, belongs to 
the philosophical discipline. The problem of beauty is a philo- 
sophical problem — but the problem of aesthetics is not the prob- 
lem of beauty. The problem of aesthetics is to answer the only 
questions which are — after the establishment of that thesis — 
of conceivable interest: accepting this inner harmony of inten- 
tions in a work of art, to find out in what these intentions consist, 
how they are constituted, how they come to be what they are. 
These questions I believe only the most definite and detailed 
psychological and physiological studies can answer. To take a 
very simple instance, this harmony of contributing elements 
may be supposed to obtain in the case of such an architectural 
example as the Notre Dame at Paris. The so-called inner har- 
mony of intentions is admitted to be complete, and we rejoice 
in it. Now if the scale of this object undergoes a metamorphosis, 
the internal relations remain the same — yet the model of Notre 
Dame on a table has for me completely lost its aesthetic values, 
or at least it has fallen almost below the aesthetic threshold. 
The only possible interpretation of this fact is that to those 
intentions the spectator was a silent partner with a controlling 
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interest. They were dependent on my way of response to shapes 
of certain size, material, and position, in relation to my size and 
position. The inner harmony is only my "perfect moment," 
after all, and those ways of response can be identified and evalu- 
ated only by a psychological aesthetics. 

In the field of strictly immediate interpretation discourse is 
impossible because there are no common terms. Thus, a dis- 
tinguished exponent of this view, using the illustration of a swan 
on a quiet pool, which 

"Floats double, swan and shadow," 

speaks of the single noble line enveloping the swan form. But 
we must ask — what is a 'noble' line? What is there in its quality 
that can make us feel it so, and how does it do so? Is this line 
really an adequate example? That single term of the immediate 
interpretation assumes a tremendous funded content of psycho- 
logical analysis and physiological explanation which certainly 
does not yet exist, although we may work it out in time. No 
doubt I do feel that line noble by virtue of a funded content of 
experience — but the term merely sets the problem for aesthetics. 
Any complete 'immediate' interpretation of a work of art would 
now constitute not an answer to the aesthetic problem, but a 
program of long work, for the laboratory of last resort. 

Indeed the 'immediate' interpretation can stand only so long 
as there is no demurrer. If one asserts 'I will with that volute 
an upward spring,' and the other rejoin 'and I a slow resistance 
to crushing weight,' there can be no court of last resort except 
the laboratory, which shall clear up, how, and how much re- 
sponse of what kind takes place, and must take place, under 
given stimulation of shapes of a certain size, shape, and material. 
Only that method in aesthetics which can answer — and settle — 
such disputes can guarantee progress; and therefore I would 
venture to propound the view that the only part of the problem 
of beauty that is not solved in strictest connection with the 
system of pure philosophy — in brief the only part of the problem 
of beauty which demands to be differentiated as a special field, 
is the field of the last resort, psychological and physiological 
analysis. 
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That content for the conceptions of Einfiihlung itself must be 
sought within the psychological field is rather borne out by the 
procedure of Lipps. I am certainly not the first to point out 
that his development of Einfiihlung rests on a kind of surrepti- 
tious psychology. There are two steps in his deduction of the 
energies of an object. 

1. For the abstract shape, the so-called general apperceptive 
Einfiihlung (allgemeine apperzeptive Einfiihlung), i. e., the en- 
ergies involved in simple apprehension, the "formschaffende 
Tatigkeit." 

2. For real solid objects, the empirical or Natur-Einfiihlung. 
As an example, Lipps's own phrase "What is on high, I have 
continually observed to fall down" and his "All my tendencies 
to let things happen in my thoughts in a certain way, arise in 
nature." 

That is, the 'aesthetic mechanics,' the forces which I acknowl- 
edge in an object and make a part of myself, are a combination of 
perception and association. But why do I separate them? As 
Volkelt says somewhere, the moment I perceive a thing for what 
it is, the association is already behind me. And that brings me 
to the central point of my short theme. Why go around Robin 
Hood's barn, as the children say, when we have at hand a single 
rubric of pure psychology which can cover the whole field? So 
long as it was the afferent elements alone which were fully recog- 
nized in perception, it might be truly objected that the vivid 
sense of personal implication in the aesthetic experience of archi- 
tecture, for instance, and music in particular, could not be done 
full justice to — or at least only by the admission of certain groups 
of movement sensations our very awareness of which is often 
denied. But now that we seem to be coming to envisage per- 
ception as a matter primarily of response and reactions, with 
room in it for all possible fusions of the most far reaching asso- 
ciations (all Lipps's "tendencies to let things happen in my 
thought"), there is no need for going further afield for the key 
to our 'architectural idea.' 

Naturally I am not unaware of previous suggestions, made 
for example by our President, of the application of the results 
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of study in this field to aesthetic problems. But what I do not 
think has been fully recognized is the fruitfulness of investigation 
in the perceptual field for the understanding of the part played 
in our aesthetic response to architecture of its material, that is 
to say, its dynamic elements. The study of perception is the 
study of the moulding of our attention, that is, our response and 
reaction, by the behavior of things. Now architecture (including 
the minor technical arts, of course) is the art of the behavior of 
things. Those elements in the complex of perception which de- 
pend on response and reaction are immensely reinforced by the 
real bodily presence of the architectural forms. Thus we may 
say broadly that the presence of real forces in the object makes a 
difference in our image of it — makes a difference, speaking 'im- 
mediately,' in the object itself. So that the element of structure 
is directly felt, like distance or solidity. 

This is my main point. In the principle that perception of 
things involves primarily the behavior of objects, lies the pos- 
sibility of the perfect fusion of our earlier dualism of structure 
and shape. If shape can be understood — can be taken in at all 
— only as structure; if perception of structure must involve in- 
stinctive response to the forces implicit in that structure, then 
the way to our sought-for architectural idea is given us. Not 
that for a moment, of course, are all these facts of forces, thrusts, 
strains consciously rehearsed, any more than we consciously 
rehearse our impulse to pick up a stone; but if the stone turns 
out to be pasteboard, we know in our shock and overbalance 
that a whole drama of perceptive character has nevertheless been 
enacted in us. And so, if we look on staff instead of stone — or 
on huge mushroomy plant forms made up of stone, as in Egyptian 
architecture, it is for the perceptual psychology to trace to their 
hidden lair the secrets of our recoils and our tremors, and to 
show how they bear, in the response they draw from us, or fail 
to bear, their part in the demanded orchestral harmony of archi- 
tectural intentions. 

So I would say to the experimenter in the field of aesthetics, 
there lies here before you in the architectural field a whole un- 
worked mine of treasure. How is my perception of objects af- 
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fected by their bodily presence? How do I perceive different 
materials, weights, textures, sizes? The whole question of abso- 
lute size is open. How am I affected by latent forces? If 'the 
arch never sleeps,' how does the presence of these forces in every 
different type of arch affect my perception of it? What is the 
modification caused, for instance, by the known but hidden 
presence, or the advertised function, of the flying buttress? 
What is the secret of our distaste for iron architecture? What is 
the constitution of the inner harmonies of bridges — cantilever, 
masonry, suspension, the new flattened curves, plastic and other- 
wise? 

Of course I realize fully that I have only scratched the surface ; 
these are but suggestions. I believe, however, that it is by 
advancing in the direction here indicated, with the determina- 
tion to get an exhaustive psychological study of the perceptual 
experience of architectural forms, that the way will open to com- 
plete definition of the architectural idea, that element in the 
full harmony of architectural beauty, the content of that beauty 
in unity of which we are all immediately and irresistibly conscious. 

Ethel Puffer Howes. 



